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BIOGRAPHY. 
From the Port Folio. 
LIFE OF COMMODORE EDWARD PREBLE. 
(Continued.) 

In the year 1803 he was sufficiently re- 
covered to enter again upon duty. At this 
time he commenced a career in which he 
acquired great honour, and exalted the char- 
acter and evinced the importance of our in- 
fant navy. 

In May of that year he was appointed to 
the command of the frigate Constitution, 
then lying in Boston, which he was instruct- 
ed to get ready for sea. In June he received 
orders to take charge of the squadron des- 
tined to act in the Mediterranean, as soon 
as it should be prepared; consisting of seven 
sail, viz. Tine Constitution, 44 guns; Phila- 
delphia, 44, already on the station; Argus, 
18; Siren, 16; Nautilus, 16; Vixen, 16; En- 
terprise 14. This force was committed to 
his direction for the purpose of protecting 
effectually the commerce and seamen of the 
United States against the Tripolitan cruisers 
on the Atlantic ocean, the Mediterranean, 
and adjoining seas. 

The president in his message to congress, 
October 3, of this year, says “ The smail 


to the Mediterranean service have been sent 
into that sea, and will be able more effeciu- 
ally to confine the Tripoline cruisers within 
their harbours and supercede the necessity 
of convoy to our navigation in that quarter. 
They will sensibly lessen the expenses of 
the service the ensuing year.” It would seem 
that the views of the adtuinistrution respect- 
ing this armament were limited to a coustant 
blockade before Tripoli, as a substitute for 
convoysto our merchantmen. The commo- 
dore, however, hoped to give the bashaw,otuer 
reasons for desiring peace with the United 
States besides those he wouid find in the 
obstruction of his harbour, by carrying the 
war into his palce and the streets and 
houses of his capital. 

The secretary of the navy, in announcing 
to captain Preble his appoinunent, observes, 


“ Reposing in your skill, judgment, and bra- 
very, the highest degree of confidence, the 
president has determined to commit the | 
command of this squadron to your direc- 
tion. To a gentleman of your activity and 
zeal for the public service, to command your | 
most strenuous exertions, I need only in-| 
form you that your country requires them.” 
Commodore Preble accepted this trust 
with unfeigned pleasure. By a judicious and 
spirited exertion of this force, small as it 
was, and apparently insufficient for any bril- 
'liant exploit in such a warfare, he hoped not 
only to effect the immediate object of his 
command, but to secure public favour to our 
















sources with energy where they could be 
used with effect. It is no more than justice 
to commodore Preble, in giving a sketch 
of his life and character, to say that these 
were his sentiments and feelings on this oc- 
casion. 

At this time, our situation with respectto™ 
Morocco and Tunis, was critical, and in rege 
pect, to Tripoli had been hostile for more” 
than two years. The American adminis- 
tration had proposed to adopt the same 
policy towards these powers as that sub- 
mitted to by most of the governments of 
Europe; that is, to give them presents, or 
annuities, in conformity to their prejudices 








military marine, and,to earn laurels for him- 
i self and his associates. He made welcome 
"the chance given him of adding to the proof 
already existing, that“if love of money 
and commercial enterprise are thought to 
be the only strong traits in the American 
character, it is because our local situation 
and the nature of our policy deny us the 
means of earning glory. “ I am fully aware,” 
| says he in his answer, “ of the great trust 





and high responsibility connected with this 





| and habits, but to make an occasional dis- 
. . . e. 

| play of force in their seas, with a view to 

} 
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keep down their demands and expectations. 

“he former part of the system, however, , 
had been practised upon at least till after the 
year 1798 without the aid of the latter. The 
opposition in congress to the building of 
vessels of war till this period, withheld from 
the goverment the means of employing force 
to lessen the amount or secure the effect of 
presents. 





appointment. The honour of the American | 
flag is very dear to me, and I hope it will 





He felt responsible to his immediate supe- 


jnever be tarnished under my command.” |) 
vessels authorised by congress with a view || 


Great sums had been paid in specie and + 
articles of war, especially to Algiers. The 
| new bashaw of Tripoli, who had deposed his 


| ° . . . . 
_ elder brother, wishing to gratify his subjects; 
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|| Tiors. He also felt responsible to hisown high 
| Sense ol reputation as a commander, to the | 


| to his partial friends, who were anxious he 


| should be tried in some “ enterprize of pith | 


| and moment.” He considered that he was to 
'do well and more than well; more than 
' would ordinarily be expected, to distinguish 
| himseif and his companions, if the field 
|| should be opened, by gallant adventure and 
bright achievement. Such an issue of his 
command, he imagined, would interest na- 
tional pride as well as policy in the mainte- 
| nance and patronage of a maritime force. It 
| would help the cause of those patriots who 
wished our nation in our disputes, not only | 
with the African governments, but others, to 
unite with all possible moderation in co-incils 
and discussions, a readiness to use our re-| 


| 
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! 








advocates of our naval establishment, and | 


|| not received such an impression. of our 


thinking to sell his friendship to us at a high 
rate, and perhaps expecting the cooperation 
of one or more of the African goverments, 
sent out his cruisers against our trade. The 
United States squadrons, first under cosimo-’ 
dore Dale, and next under commddore . 
Morris, had furnished protection to our 
commerce and seamen by convoys; and had 
annoyed Tripoli by blockading her principal 
cruisers in Gibraltar, and by attacking and ; 
dismantling another. Sutil the bashaw had 
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ability and determination to make the war 


| distressing to him, as to be inclined, on-ad- 4 
| missible terms, to discontinue his piracies, y 
| “ Specks of war,” and symptoms of insolenagg, , 
in the other Barbary states rendered it im- 3 


| portant they should have a stronger convices 
tion of the inconvenience and danger of re+ 
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fusing to beat peace with the United States. 
The commanders before Mr. Preble, had urg- 
ed the necessity of anincrease of our force in 
those seas; and, if Tripoli was to be block- 
aded with effect, had recommended that a 
larger proportion of the squadron should be 
small vessels, who might easily relieve each 
other. The last suggestion, not the former, 
appears to have been regarded by the gov- 
ernment in the armament entrusted to our 
officer. 

Although impatient to reach the scene of 
operation, he was not ready to sail with the 
Constitution till the 13th of August. The 
waves in the merchant service being higher 
than those to public ships, it was found diffi- 
cult to. get her manned at all and still more 
with native American sailors. 
~..QOn his passage to Gibraltar, he brought 
to and visited, 7th September, the frigate 
Maimona, 30 guns and 150 men, belonging 
to the emperor of Morocco. Alter three 
several examinations of her papers, which 
_were fair, he dismissed her, though he after- 
wards believed she was authorised to cap- 
ture Americans. He arrived at Gibraltar 12th 
September, and immediately found work to 
fill his hand in the position of our affairs 
with Morocco. Captain Bainbridge had on 
the 26th August, captured the Moorish ship 
Mirboka of 22 guns and 100 mew. This ship 
had sailed from Tangier August 7th. Among 
her papers was an order co cruise for Ameri- 
cans. Itwas not signed, but declared by the: ap- 
tain to have been delivered to him sealed, with 
a direction to open it at sea, by Hashash, gov- 


ernor of Tangier. She had taken the Ameri- |) 


can brig Celia, captain Bowen, which was 
then in company, and which captain Bain- 
bridge retook and restored to the owner. 
The last of May captain Rogers had detain- 
ed the Mishouda, a Tripolitan vessel under 
Morocco colours. She had a passport from 
the American consul, with a reserve for 
blockaded ports. She was taken attempting 
to go into Tripoli, which captain Rogers, in 
the John Adams, was known to be blockad- 
ing. On board her were guns and other con- 
traband articles not in her when she receiv- 
ed her passport at Gibraltar; also 20 Tri- 
poline subjects taken in at Algiers. The ap- 
pearance was that she had been taken un- 


der the imperial flag for the purpose of | 


being restored to cur enemy. The emperor 
denied authorising the attempt of the Mis- 
houca, and said if she was given up the cap- 
tain should be punished. The governor Has- 
hash, on learning the capture of the Mirboka, 
at which time the emperor was absent, de- 
clared she acted without authority, and that 
War was not intended. At the same tims her 
. captain certified that this governor gave him 




















his orders. Hashash was, and continued to 
be, in the confidence of Muley Soliman. He 
had said “ do what you please and I will 
support you.” 

The next day after his arrival, commodore 
Preble wrote to the consul Simpson at Tan- 
gier, desiring him to assure the Moorish 
court, that the United States wished peace 
with his majesty, if it could be had on pro- 
per terms: that he could not suppose the 
emperor’s subjects would dare to make war 
without his permission; but as their authority 
was disavowed by the governor, he should 
punish as a pirate every Moorish cruiser, 
who should be found to have taken an 
American. 

Commodore Rogers, on whom the com- 
mand of the former squadron under Morris 
devolved, and who was under orders to re- 
turn to the United States with the frigates 
New-York and John Adams, agreed to re- 
main a few days on the station, and to join 
commodore Preble in Tangier bay, to assist 
in effecting an adjustment. 

On the 17th, taking into his ship the prin- 
cipal Moorish officers of the two prizes, he 
appeared, with the Constitution and John 
Adams, in Tangier bay, hoisting the white 
flag in token of peace, but having the men 
at quarters. Mr. Simpson, however, was not 
permitted to come on board, nor to write ex- 


; cept on an open slip of paper; being con- 


fined to his house, with two centinels at his 
door; by order, as was said, of the govei or 


,of Tangier. The governor was at Tetuan, 


and the emperor was absent at Fez and not 
expected for several days. 
[To be continued.} 





For the Repertory. 


CASTLE OF ALTENHEIM, 
OR 
THE MYSTERIOUS MONK. 


A TALE. 
CHAPTER IL. 
Continued. 
A crimson blush her beauteous face o’erspread, 
Varying her cheeks, by turns, with white and red. 
DRYDEN: 

Can such things be, 

And overcome us, like a summer’s cloud, 

Without our special wonder? SHAKSPEARE. 

Nothing could exceed the astonishment of 
Florival at this mysterious and unaccountable 
adventure; but he had now no time for sur- 
mise, knowing where he was, he left the 
spot and proceeded with a hurried pace 
toward the cottage of his mother, in spite of 
the storm, which had commenced during his 
stay in the vaults of the chapel, and still con- 
tinued to rage with increasing violence. The 
lightning flashed and the thunders roared, 





while Florival with his sword drawn, defied 
it all without the least emotion, except that 
of awe and veneration for the Author of 
the tempest. Florival, though bred up en- 
tirely in the cottage of Minda, had had the 
principles of piety to Heaven instilled into 
his mind; this was ever the guide of his con- 
duct, and now conscious of never having wil- 
lingly offended, the fury of the storm passed 
unheeded by him. He had not proceeded many 
yards on his way before a flash of lightning 
communicated the electric fluid to his nuked 
sword, passing up which, it struck him and 
he fell senseless upon the ground. 

In the meantime Amelia, having entered 
the cottage, was a little surprized at not be- 
holding Minda, who had gone to the monas- 
tery on business, and the youthful maid per- 
ceiving on a sort of mantel erected over the 
chimney place, a roll of parchment which 
she had never before scen, and confident 
that Minda had lately placéd it there, she 
felt an irresistible. curiosity to examine its 
contents, and taking it from the place, was 
about to open it, when she heard, or fancied 
she heard, footsteps, without the cottage. 
Conceiving it to be Minda, her conscience 
smote her for her unjustifiable curiosity, and 
she hastily replaced it upon the mantel, but 
in the hurry of the action, a miniature fell 
from the bundle. She took it up, and found 
it to be the likeness of a knight, with the 
ensignia of his order portrayed upon the 
breast. On perusing it further, she was forci- 
bly struck with the great resemblance which 
it bore to the features of Florival. A thou- 
sand conjectures passed through her mind, 
and a beam of joy lightened her countenance 
when she thought that perhaps her Fiorival 
was nobiy born, and that circumstance would 
remove the only obstacie to their union. 

She had now remained some time, and 
expected the feet she had heard would en- 
ter the cottage snd discover Minda to her; 
but she not appearing, Amelia stept to the 
window, and perceived the old woman at a 
little distance, in close conversation with 
father Kartholo. They approached and she 
distinctly heard the friar say, 

“ Why was not the manner in which this 
youth came into your possession before re- 
vealed to me? but ’tis no matter, I must 
hasten to the castle, for I’ve business there?” 

The friar then left Minda and proceeded 
toward the castle, while the old woman in 
haste entered the cottage, and expressed 
her surprise at seeing Amelia there so ear- 
ly, as she had not expected her before the 
sun had set, and darkness begun to shade 
the landscape. 

“ I had no way of passing my time,” re- 
plied Amelia, blushing, for at that moment 


Vo 








she thought she could have passed it muci 
more pleasantly with Florival; “and thought,” 
continued she, “ we might spend it together, 
until the peasantry retired; besides you know 
it would have been dangerous to have come 
after night.” 

“ How then will you get home, my sweet 
lady?”” asked Minda. 

“ Why,” returned Amelia, “ Florival has 
promised to come and escort me, about nine 
o’clock.” 

As she said this she felt another suffusion 
of blushes, and silently hung her head, while 
Minda uttered an exclamation of surprize at 
beholding the miniature in the hands of 
Amelia. 

“ What do you mean, Minda?” cried 
Amelia. 

“ That miniature, how came you with it!” 
replied the mother of Florival. 

Again the maiden blushed, but from a_dif- 
ferent motive; her modesty created the first, 
but now she blushed for shame at the recol- 
lection of her conduct and its detection by 
Minda. However, she ingenuously confessed 
the fact and entreated forgiveness, which the 
old woman readily bestowed, as she had not 
the same ideas upon the subject, as passed 
through the mind of Amelia, who gazed upon 
the picture, and demanded of Minda who 
it was? She replied, that she was ignorant; 
but strongly suspected, and ardently hoped, 
that it was the miniature of the father of 
Florival. 

Amelia could not conceal the joy she felt, 
at this corroboration of her own expectations, 
and audibly exclaimed; 

“ Sure Heaven has not so much bliss in 
store for me! But come, my dear dame, pro- 
ceed with the relation you promised.” 

“ You forget, that the peasantry have not 
yet retired from the fields!” said Minda, “and 
our cottage is so slender, and they are so 
curious, it is not safe for me to commence 
my story.” 

Amelia acknowledged the justice of these 
remarks, and they walked into the garden 
until they saw the happy vassalage of Altein- 
heim returning blithesome to their cots, when 
they returned, and Minda having trimmed 
their iittle fire, seated herself by the side of 
Amelia, and proceeded as will bé’ found in 
the following chapter. 

(To be continued. ) 


— 
For the Repertory. 
THE CABINET. No. XLII. 
“La tranquillite d’esprit est le tresor du sage.” 


That may to whom nature has given an 
equanimity of temper, let him be satisfied, 
for he has a treasure incorruptible and use- 








Wat; he looks upon adverse fortune with in- || justice,” 
difference, he meets her undaunted, and her 
rags, though they may cover him with the i have the courage to look at bad fortune ap- 


ensigns of poverty, cannot smother that spar k |) 
of comfort which illuminates his bosom. He 
hears the winds raving over his head, and 
they bring not to his alarmed imagination 
the images of rocks; he hears the thunder 
reverberating through the mountains, and 
sees the lightning hurl whole forests down, 
and thinks not that perhaps even now the 
conflicting elements have dashed his ves- 
sels to pieces, “ and made of all his silks, but 
garments for the waves.”’ He is happy if rich, 
in being devoid of the fear of becoming 
he is not troubled in his mind, nor does he 
vex his neighbour with foolish terrors un- 
founded and absurd, which the splenetic and | 
the fretful ever find occasion to communi- | 
cate. But he is still happier when we con- 
template him in the bosom of his family 
when we see the little occurrences of life 
pass by him unnoticed, which in others 
would produce, unpleasant comparisons, and 
dreary reflections. He may be provident, and 
at the same time generous and noble in his 
conduct, for an equanimity of temper seldom 
fails to produce in some measure a liberality 
of soul. Such a man hears the ravings of the 
politician, and the excommunicating fury of 


poor 


the fanatic with equal disregard: and while | 
he mixes with neither party in their dis- 


graceful clamours, he takes his post beneath 
the banners of reason, and retains it-firm and 


unshaken. If he be a patriot, the trumpet of 


sedition cannot arouse him to warfare against 
that constitution under which he enjoys ail 
his rights and liberties; but despising the 
fluttering insects of the day, he will spill 
his last drop of blood in defence of the cause 
he has espoused. Without abusing the terms 
he may be truly said, to “ live whilst he lives” 
in the enjoyment of true pleasure, who has 
a mind like this. He may not indeed, nor he 
will not, live in all the dazzling but empty 
show of magnificence which youthful folly 
and wild extravagance can invent, but he 
will live in the only way to be happy: in the 
way after his own heart. He will view the 
effeminacy of the world with sorrow, min- 
gled with a becoming indignation for those 
who are sinking into weakness beneath the 
dignity of man, and will sustain amidst them 
that firmness which keeps all enemies at 
bay. Such a man when insulted proceeds 
not to the rash resort of a pistol, nor covets 
the name of an honourable murderer; but pur- 
sues that path which prudence, who is ever 
at his elbow, shall direct, and shames the 
aggressor into a confession of his fault, or 


takes him to a tribunal where thé t ngue of 








slanderous invective is tied by “ even handed 











and where the wronger cannot 


Such a man as this, if he can even 


wince, 
| proaching him without ruffing his features, 
it may be thought when it really arrives 

would feel like other men, and perhaps sink 
beneath its load: but no; this man never will 
deprive himself of existence, because the 
trifling follies of this world have been denied 
to him, or after having 


been in his posses- 
been taken away; he will, if he be a 
| man of true equanimity of mind, still be the 


all bis calamities, and all bis dangers. 


sl OnDs have | 


| same in 
And if he could fer one moment let in the 
| bare idea of discontent, he has taught him- 
| self not to proceed with any-design until 
| he has weighed it in the just balance of ma- 
ture deliberation. His ripened thoughts, 

'ever ready to be administered to his neces- 
! sities, teach him to look with no dependence 
| on the fickle smiles of fortune, but to pur- 
;sue the reflection of his merciful Creator 
| with unaltered stedfastness, and having lived 
/in the execution of those good works which 
an untroubled imagination ever can perceive 
its duty, he will die with the glorious cer- 
tainty of having the bark of his happiness 
moored in a heavenly harbour. 

GREGORY GRAVITY. 
tae 
For the Repertory 
BUDGET, No. ill 
! BY WILL VERSATILE. 
SCRAPS, 
Shakspeare being asked at-an entertain- 

ment what kind of wine he would prefer, 
answered, “ that of other people’s.”’ 








Henry IV. king of France, considered this 
maxim superior to any other; “ the satisfac- 
tion derived from revenge is only momentary, 
brutal, pleasure, that leaves an envenomed 
sting behind; but that gained from clemency 
is godlike, serene, and lasts forever.” 

The machine for weaving stockings, &c. 
was the invention of a disappointed lover; he 
was in love with a stocking-knitter, who 
slighted his offers, and the following lines 
accompanied the machine, a present to his 
cold hearted beloved. } 

Of all the arts that human wit can boast, 

Conceived by study; or improved by cost, 

None can unto the judging world appear, 

More wonderous than the frame depicted here; 

Six thousand pieces does the whole contain, 

The unwearied task of one poor lover’s brain, 

Who in revenge to female slights, was moved 

To spoil the knitting of the maid he loved, 

May each desponding lover pensive grow, 

And when disdain’d, the like resentment show. 

Cooke dining witha party of gentleman, had. 
the following toast drank in compliment to 
| him:” “ May those who feast on Shakspeare 
|have it always well cooked!” 
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A gentleman lately arrived from the East 
Indies, inquired of a person respecting an 
acquaintance who had been hanged for for- 
gery, soon after he left England. “ And did 
he. continue to the end, in the grocery line?” 
added he: “ yes! no!” replied the other, “ he 
stuck to the end—of a hemp line. 

An Irish officer of the uncommon stature 
of six feet eight, made his appearance at 
the rooms at Bath, when the late haughty 


‘princes Amelia was present, she was led 


by his uncommon appearance to inquire his 
name, family, and pursuits: she received in- 
formation, among answers to her other in- 
quiries, that he had been originally intended 
for the church, “ rather for the steeple” in- 
terrupted the royal humourist. 

The following fine reflection is to be found 
in the life of that interesting character lord 
Herbert, of Cherbury: “ every body loves 
the virtuous, whereas the vicious do scarce 
love one another. 

Let thy wit be thy friend, thy mind thy 
companion, and thy tongue thy servant. 

Wisdom, is that olive which springeth 
from the heart, bloometh on the tongue, and 


-beareth fruit in the actions. 


i 6 at 
For the Repertory. 
DETECTOR versus WILL VERSATILE. 
Mr. E‘litor. 

There are certain circumstances which 
render severity of stricture excusable, and it 
has fallen to my lot to review a production 
published in your last number, which has 
given me occasion fo exercise this undenia- 
ble privilege. I allude to “ The Budget, No. 


2, by Will Versatile,” in which the face- 


tioug Will has attempted to palm upon the 
world one of the grossest of literary thefts. 
* The receiver,” saith the old proverb, “ is 
as bad as the thief;” and if the public at 
large, is willing to shicld the agressor from 
the exposition of shame, either through ig- 
norance, or lenity; there will ever be found 
some individuals who will defend the rights 
of an author, and overthrow the pile-built 
foundation of the pLaGiaristT. The piece in 
question is the one signed J. R. G. (intro- 
duced among our hero’s scraps,) describing 
the devil taking down on parchment the con- 


-versation of what “ Will’ is pleased to style 


two “ ladies,’ but who are otherwise deno- 


-minated in the original work. It was proba- 
bly in the month of April last, when this was 


announced among other pieces, for public 

representation, in the bills of a debating so- 

ciety of this city, as being written by a mem 

ber. I listened to it with delight, and had 

frequently occasion to speak of it with the 

most unqualified approbation, as one of those 
See Rep. vol. 2. page 52. 
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enliving rays of wit which are but seldom 
elicited. In the language of a literary friend 
to whose researches 1 am indebted for the 
discovery, “ The reputed author has for 
some time borne ¢ his blushing honours thick 
upon him:’” and it is now with real regret, 
that I cut the air blown bladders which have 
supported him upon “a sea of glory” so far 
beyond his depth,” by stating to the world, 
that this admired infant of the genius of 1811, 
has been in existence on no more obscure a 
page than that of Francis Rabelais, since the 
beginning of the sixteenth century. The 
story appears (from the manner in which he 
introduces it) to be still older. It was first 
versified by his countryman Peter Grosnet, 
beginning thus: 
Notez en Veglise de dieu, 
Femmes ensemble caquettoinent, &c. 

To one of the commentators of Rabelais, in 
the Ist volume and 6th chapter of whose 
works it will be found, I am indebted for the 
foliowing translation, from which our ‘ Ver- 
satile’’ amuser has taken his story, not ver- 
batim, but in the disgracefully mutilated state 
in which he has recommended it to the pub- 
lic. 

* Two gossips prating in a church, 

The dev’l, who stood upon the lurch, 

In short-hand on a parchment roll 

Writ down their words: and when the scroll 

Would hold no more, (it was so-full) 

His devilship began to pull 

And stretch it with his teeth, which failing, 

He knocked his head against the railing. 

St. Martin laugh’d, though then at mass, 

To see the devil such an ass, 

To think a parchment roll, or e’en a skin, 

Would hold two women’s chat, when they begin.” 

IfI properly recollect, when this was sfoken 
in public, there were contained in it some 
illiberal reflections on a Roman catholic 
church in this city; these however, the /u- 
minous plagiarist appears to have had suffi- 
cient prudence to expunge. 

The question has often been asked, and I 
repeat it, what pleasure, or what fame can 
possibly be promised to himself by a literary 
theft? He can enjoy no internal satisfaction, 
for his mind must be continually uneasy 
lest he should be discovered, and despised. 
“ Will” may say that he did not give it as 
original. I mean mew. This he surely can- 
not say with truth, although he may say that 
he did not give it as his own. If it was not his 
intention to impose upon his readersy why 
sign the altered translated French verses of 
Peter Grosnet with the initials J. R. G? I 
feel no inclination at present to glance at his 
other antiquities, but if I should again see 
so glaring an occasion, he shall not find me 
backward in apprising him. 





when he considers the extreme impropricty 
of correspondents to periodical pubiications, 
forwarding, for their own, the sterling wit of 
the ancients despoiled of its beauty, and deck- 
ed out in all the feathery insignificance of 
modern fashion and vanity. And I also hope, 
that, the example made of “ Writ Versa- 
TILE,” will in some measure deter others 
from attempting a similar imposition, as they 
will most assuredly some day become point- 
ed at as the despicable statues of arrogat- 
ing ignorance, or the unworthy footstools of 
laughing literature. 





For the Repertory. 


THE PROWMTIATION, 
BOOK II. 


ARGUMENT. 
On the departure of Chemos, the fiends disperse; 
Apostrophe; Arrival of Chemos upon the verge 
of the world; He hastens to Judea. The Saviour, 
in the mean time, has reached the age of man- 
hood: Prophecy of Malachi relative to the second 
coming of Elijah: Apostrophe to that prophet: 
Apostrophe tu the merits of the cross. 
| Umbrageous pinions aid the fiend to rise, 
| From the dark mansions, toward the blue arch'd 
| skies; 
While all stood wand’ring at his'rapid flight, 
| Till less’ning distance veil’d him from their sight; 
Then broke th’ assembly; eager to fulfil 5 
| The fatal purpose of his sanguine will, 
Each spirit sought the charge he left, when all 
Where loudly summoned to the dismal hall. 
The sounds of uproar and confusion cease, 
And hell enjoys a momentary peace. 
| Not so her spirits; they, unceasing, feel 
| Internal pangs, they struggle to conceal. 
, Ev’n so the wretch, whom darkness can allure 
\ To stab th’ unconcious victim more secure, 
|| Wears outward joy, but feels the sharp controul 15 
Of inward anguish, o’er the lab’ring soul! 
Condemning conscience leads th’ interior strife, 
And ends the mortal agony with life; 
But as the soul, in vain, must death desire, 
Conflicting conscience never can expire! 
And while the wheels of endless ages roll, 
Must sway her sov’reign seeptre o’er the soul! 
In vain she flits to find a drear retreat, 
Fleeting she flies but conscience is as fleet; 
And when she hopes to shun her dread alarms, 25 
She clasps the spirit in her angry arms! 
While billowy terrors o’er his bosom swell, 
He feels her vengeance, is himself a hell. * 
Who of us all, impartial conscience, say, 
Shall, in thy fearful flame, forever stay; 
While hellish fiends, with all our anguish joy’d, 
Behold us tortured ever undesiroy’d; 
Terrible fate! from this my spirit save, 
Thou who command’st the terrors of the grave; 
Unless thou bid my soul from sin arise, 35 
And train the helpless spirit for the skies. 
‘Dreadful her fate; but just is thy decree, 
That bliss awards, or baleful misery! 
Now, with his sable wings extended wide, 
Had lustful Chemos from the council iied, 
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50 





I hope the editor will excuse my prolixity, 


* Myself am hell. Mi.toy. 












Till the soft glebe, with morning dews impeail’d, 
Prov lsim’d his entrance to the spacious world; 
His flutt’ring pinions leave their lengthen’d toil 
And ihe earth trembled as-he touch’d her soil. 

On the remotest verge the spirit stood, 45 
And all the mighty void around him view’d; 
Where ocean’s foaming billows loudly roar; 

And lash with thundering sound, the ambient shore. 
Downward he look’d affrighted to behold 

His native hell, her direful jaws unfold; 50 
Then struck the earth, and passionately cried: 
Soon, man, you tumble from your tow’ring pride! 
Soon in yon cavern dark and dreadful, thrown, 
Hell, hell shail boast and claim thee for her own! 
Twill lighten ours if you are doom’d to share = 55 | 
In quenchless fires and fathomless despair! 

So the pale wretch that wears the cruel chain, 
Doom’d to support imprisonment and pain, 
Exulting hears the grating door unbar, 

T’ admit some wretch his doleful cell toshare! 60 
Delighted welcomes his compeer in grief, 

That brings the anguish of his fate relief. 

So Chemos felt, so hell shali welcome all 

Whom guilt shall bear to regions of appal! | 
Awhile the fiend exulted in the thought, 65 | 
To fallen man with fearful ruin fraught; 
Then shook his wings, their sable plumage spread, 
And to Judea’s blooming region sped. 

Meanwhile, unknown and shut from vulgar viev, ' 
The infant Saviour up to manhood grew; 70 
Thirty bright suns had flung their blaze away, 
Since heavenly signs announced his natal day: 
Then on his glorious mission he began, 

And show’d the wisdom of a more than man. 

Ere angel songsters sung the Saviour’s birth 75 
And bore the gladd’ning chorus down to earth; ~ 
Ere God the spirit left bis dazzling throne, 

At the incarnate birth of God the Son, 

Th’ eternal Sire his latest prophet sent, 

To warn Judea of the great event. 80 
Malachi, he whom Heaven himself inspired, 

Who felt with zeal his glowing bosom fired, 

The tidings bore: the hour is come, he crics, 

Soon shall the son of righteousness arise; 

His healing wings shall widely be unfurl’d, 85 
And drop down manna to a dying world; 

His mighty arms, in death extended wide, 
Proclaim for Gentile, Greek and Jew he died! 

But ere the Saviour’s glorious voice you hear, 
The lost Elijah shall again appear; 90 
He who on Carmel, by availing prayer, 

Call’d rushing torrents through the thirsty air; 
That same Elijah who, in holy ire, 











Brought from the skies a rolling flame of fire; 
That same Elijah at whose prayers arise 95 
The flames devouring toward the vaulted skies; 
At whose request terrific thunders roll, 

And inward horrors shake the troubled soul; 

That same Elijah who, near Kishon, slew 

The priests of Baal, an unhallow’d crew; 100 
That same Elijah who, in days of yore, 

The fiery steeds and fiery chariot bore, 

In burning glory, to the opening skies! 


Elisha wond’ring as the prophet flies! : 


Up from the earth the glowing fav’rite springs, 105 
A heavenly whirlwind lent the chariot wings; 
Skies burst their golden gates to let him in, 
Snatch’d from a world of sorrow and of sin; 

Th’ angelic choir a song of triumph raise, 

And heaven is wrapt in harmony of praise! 110 
Elijah, say, what transports fill’d thy breast, 

On entering thus the mansions of the blest? 








What growing wonder and what deep amaze, 
While round thy soul increasing glories blaze? 

Be dumb, my muse, attempt not to display 115 
What mortal pencil never can portray, 

Close thy adventurous wing, nor further soar, 

But wait at humble distance and adore. 

Favour’d of Heaven, from whom the power of death 
Shrunk back appall’d, nor dared to steal thy breath, 
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Sweet anticipation the mariners cheering, 
Inters their past woes in oblivion’s grave. 
Now o’er the billow see 
Bend the chaste willow tree, 
Bathing its limbs in the high rushing sprays 
Now in the clouded west, 
All the gems shrouded rest, 
That gild the bright dome of the mansion of day. 





When shall arrive the blissful hour when I 121 
Shall join thy spirit in a blissful sky; 

When sin‘no more a flood of grief shall roll, 

And drown the sacred pleasures of the soul! 

I do not ask the glory to thee given, 125 
I ask no bright translation up to heaven; 

No burning chariot and no blazing stced, 

My passage to eternal joy to lead; 

Content within the silent grave to lie, 

And gain through death an entrance to the sky. 130 
But O! if Jesus perish’d on the tree, 

And shed no portion of his blood for me, 

A fearful fate attends my day of doom, 

A fearful vengeance slumbers in the tomb! 
Slumbers, till life’s faint lamp extinguish’d lies, 135 
Then, in tremendous terrors to arise! 

Then, bitter death, to dying saints so swect, 

Thy swift approach with pale despair I meet; 

The trembling bosom bursts a lab’ring sigh; 

Fear crowns the brow and horror fills the eye! 140 
Speak, blood of Jesus, and my spirit tell, 

Soul I have saved thee from the pangs of hell! 
Know, when I crimson’d calvary with gore, 

My tortured body thy transgressions bore! 

Then welcome death, a brighter front to wear, 145 
The haggard spirit seems an angel fair; 

Tis but the messenger to guide the way 

To the bright mansions of eternal day; 

His sable wings a pleasing hue assume, 

His flowing tresses waft a sweet perfume! 

Now every terror from the bosom flies, 





While all the seraph blazes in his eyes! 150 || 


Where, where is now, the parting soul can sing, 
O! grave thy victory! O! death, thy sting! 
(To be continued. ) 


—__— 


| By the curtain of darkness Sol’s couch is surrounded, 
| Behind which enthron’d sits the God of the storm, * 
| And though glaring lightnings still hover around it, 
Their efforts are vain to discover his form: 
No more he is luminous, 
Now threatning gioominess, 
Flickers dark shades o’er the giver of light: 
Sullen he seeming lies, 
Under the gleaming skies, . . 
The footstool his crown, of demoniac Night. 





But mark by the lightning, the ship gains the strand, 
| And blest terra firma consoles her once more; 
And now mark the seamen beholding the land, 

| Enraptur’d by viewing their dear native shore: 
And now the lead they heave, 

| Sorrow’s sick bed they leave, 

| Misery’s pains the blest vision allays; 

From the recorded dream, 

Hopes all rewarded seem, 

Vigour revives at the soul soothing gaze. 


| Success to the breeze which impells her before it, 

The tale of its kindness they breathe with delight, 

| On gratitude’s bosom reclining, adore it, 

| And blest with its smiles scorn the scowlings of 

night. 

Their lasses delighted all, 

Joyful, affrighted call, 

| Lest their dear loves should be lost in the main; 

| Smiling: yet tearful cry, 

Hoping: yet fearful fly, 

| To hear their sad tales, or to chasp them again. 

| Now strong and more strong blow the swift swell- 
ing breezes, 

| And more gloomy darkness envelopes the.scene, 





For the Repertory. 
The following production, written partly 


in the manner of Walter Scott’s Boat Song, } 
(See Lady of the Lake canto 2) and the lines } 


preceding it, were presented to a _ poetic 
friend. They are now forwarded for his con- 
sideration to the Editor of the Repertory. 


Charles, since we poets all are poor, 
That in this world of folly live, 
Affection’s tribute pray endure, 
Tis all a poet has to give. 


In hands like thine the soothing lay 
Harmonious trills the warbling lyre; 
But now, untortur’d accents play 
In noisy terror o’er the wire. 


I therefore ask it as a friend, 
In friendship’s name you must comply, 
That which a critic hath not penn’d, 
Regard not with a critic’s eye. 


THE SHIPWRECK. 


Hail! to the ship so majestic appearing, 
Which flies with such speed o’er th. world of 
the wave, 


| A sad consternation each mariner seizes, ~— 
And wan disappointment marks every mien. 
Now o’er the ocean’s waves, 
See wild commotion raves, . 
Now see them sweeping tremendous along: 
All heaven frowns stormingly, 
Winds roar alarmingly, 
And the wing of Despair flutters broad wer the 
throng. 


The rosy check’d maiden of happiness vanish’d, 
And the fear of destruction presides in their 
stead, ‘ 
Such unnerving terrors they fain would have ban. 
ish’d, 
But mild expectation affrighted had fled; 
No hope comes assuagingly, 
Frenzy rules ragingly, 
Fictions of fancy in horror arise; 
Now noisy madness too, 
Yielding to sadness view, 
Through their minds the dark spirit of agony flies: 





And must I the sad strain of misery borrow, 
And must I the deaths of poor scamen relate, 
And mournfully mingle in verses of sorroy, 
The shriek of the maid with the thunder of fate! 
For now a dashing sea 
Bursts on her orashing lee, 
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Scatter’d in ruin her wreck lies around, 
Tempests rush foully on, 
And as they howl along, 
The dirge of the mariners perish’d resound. 
And the bank where the willow was once green and 
‘thriving, 
Deep buried in ocean no verdure display’d, 
And the tree ai the mercy of huricanes driving, 
Shed no more on fond lovers its tranquillized 
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“ For the Repertory. 
MARRIAGE. 
See yon festive troop advancing, 
Pleasure sparkling in each eye, 
Hope the lively sense entrancing, 
Quells the joy dissolving sigh. 


Now see the youth with love ecstatic, 
Tread the rose bespangled green, 


shade. 
Ye landsmen in pleasure here, 
Who no sad measure fear, 


Who smile at the church bell that calls to the tomb: 


That God ever living praise, 
Songs of thanksgiving raise, 


, . \ 
To his mercy that shares you so dreadful a doom. | 


‘THADDEUS. 


—_——_— 


For the Repertory. 


ROSARIO OR THE EFFECTS OF FLATTERY. 


The gay Rosurio once reclined 
In fickle fortune’s favours, 
‘Favours which enervate the mind, 
And mar its best endeavours. 


In gilded pleasure’s fond embrace, 
"He pass’d each fleeting hour; 
To indolence, and vile disgrace, 
A slave, though full of power. 
Cloy’d with pursuits of health, supine 
He lolls in gorgeous ease, 
Pausing upon some new design, 
Beloved self to please. 


Now, truth in justice rears her crest, 
Which he confounded views, 

And by her virtues sore apprest, 
Still hesitates to choose. 


Then, far famed honour urged its claim, 
And dwelt upon each theme, 

That consecrates a deathless name, 
And renders bliss supreme: 

Points out the worthless course he ran, 
And chides his vain display; 

Bids him, truth’s glorious pages scan, 
And let them mark his way. 

Next flatv’ry with her horrid tongue, 
Burst forth in guileful lays, 

And the proud dome, resounding, rung 
With “ great Rosario’s” praise. 


Now, now, alas! Rosario falls, 
Encouraged in dark deeds; 

Not hell fraught sin his soul appals, 
Not conscience’s self he heeds. 

Cursed revelry, and riot spread, 
O’er all his vast domains; 

Thence faith and honor frighted fled, 
There pity soft complains. 

Sickness at length his frame assails, 
(Attended by despair) 

And flatvry’s hideous form unveils, 
Which can no more ensnare. 


Then, then, Rosario beat his breast 
And inward shrank dismay’d, 

Yo see the fiend, a fiend confest! 
He by that fiend betrayed! 


Torn by reflection’s cankering thorn 
He rends the air with cries; 

At last, both friendless, and forlorn, 
The hapless victim dies. B. 


Which with breathings aromatic, 
Scents around the jocund scene. 


See the maiden coyly charming, 

Panting, trembling, fill’d with fear, 
In this scene of life alarming, 
Beautifully sad appear. 


She has no avow’d defender, 
Unprotected see her stand, 

Whilst her beauties, modest, tender, 
Ask for some protecting hand. 


See yon youth now fondly gazing, 
Mark her countenance refined; 
Hear him now with rapture praising 

All her elegance of mind. 


Cupid, little urchin, moves him, 

He concludes the work begun; 
The maiden sees, the maiden loves him, 
Marriage forms them into one. 


Sound again the song of pleasure, 
Be no tongue in praises mute, 
Wake the lyre’s inliv’ning measure, 

Breathe the soul] delighting flute. 


Sacred Marriage, let me hail thee, 
-O! receive my suppliant strain; 
But for thee all love would fail me, 

Or degenerate to pain. 


With thy blessing joy commences, 
In thy arms repose is fuund; 

And thy bounteous hand dispenses 
Health, and happiness around. 


Then, ye youth, in marriage mingle, 
True delight is only there; 

For a life supported single 
Is a life of ceaseless care. 





And let virtue still presiding, 
Hold o’er you her mild control, 
And in her advice confiding, 
Give to her your inmost soul. 
DEMETRIUS. 
a 
ACCOUNT OF THE CELEBRATED 
URBAN GRANDIER. | 

Continued. 
It was about this time that the archbishop 
of Bourdeaux, in whose court he had been 
acquitted, and who appeared to be well dis- 
posed towards him, on account of his superior 
attainments, advised him with much earnest- 
nest to abandon his present situation, and 
seek repose from the vindictive persecution 
of his cnemies in some distant benefice. 
But unhappily, Urban Grandier was not of 
a character to follow this counsel: he loved 
too weil the gratification of his vengeance, 
hot to pursue the conquest he had already 














lived a young person at Loudun from whom 
he could not resolve to be separated. Alas! 
what transcendency of virtue is necessary to 
oppose this sort of temptation in a man 
whose profession forbids him to marry, 
while the sensibilities of an ardent com- 
plexion are urging him with all their vio- 
lence, and the opportunities which personal 
accomplishments produce are tempting him 
with their persuasion! 

It was in vain that the friends of Grandier 
remonstrating with him against the manifest 
imprudence of drawing upon himself the 
vengeance of an implacable and powerful 
cabal, and of challenging the full effects of 
their utmost malignancy, by an opposition 
that could end in neither honour nor ad- 
vantage. He was not to be moved by these 
representations, and continued to gall and 
irritate the festering wounds he had inflicted 
on the credit and feelings of his enemies, 
till at length they were prepared for a con- 
spiracy so dark, so durable, so complicated; 
that it may be said to stand alone in the his- 
tory of the human heart. The following was 
the plan of revenge adopted by this savage 
combination: it appears that Mignon, with 
the assistance of certain others disposed like 
himself, exercised the nuns of his convent 
every day in playing the part of persons pos- 
sessed with devils. They were accordingly 
taught to imitate the contorsions and con- 


vulsions which are supposed to belong to 
this afflicted state. 


It would not be unreasonable, in this place, 
for your readers to demand, how it was pos- 
sible for a whole convent to be engaged in 
such an inhuman plot? how it was possible 
for the hearts of young and inexperienced 
females to be thus hardened against the 
feelings so natural to their age and sex, in 
a cause too wherein youth and elegance 
were to be the mournful sacrifice? Such a 
question, however, can only be answered by 
the fact itself. The whole story of their 
being possessed with devils appears unques- 
tionably to have been an imposture, to which 
Grandier was at length a victim; and as it 
seemed to have no other end but the de- 
‘struction of this devoted object of their hate, 
we are justified in supposing that it was 
purely in this view that the whole contrivance 
was undertaken. Arguments too might easily 
have been used with such young and prejudic- 
ed persons, capable of lessening the horrors of 
the scene in which they were acting, drawn 
from the interests of their particular convent, 
and of the church im general. They might 
have been persuaded, that it was praise- 
worthy to operate towards an end so con- 








ducive to the honour of the church, as the 


made. It was suspected, besides, that there 
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punishing a profligate character, by any, the 
darkest contrivances; that they would ren- 
der themselves couspicuous thereby to their 
country, and to Europe at large, and draw 
to themselves a greater contribution of alms, 
and a more numerous conflux of pensioners. 
However it was, they certainly, day after 
day, for a length of time, were practised in 
the parts of persons possessed; in all the 
grimaces, contorsions, and convulsions which 
were supposed to indicate this terrible con- 
dition of humanity. It was said that Mignon, 
their director, took care to bind them to 
secresy, as well as to a co-operation, by the 
most dark and tremendous oaths. 

The rumour of this possession, as it was 
called, of the nuns of Loudun, at first ran 
silently through the town. The moment it 
became a public topic, Mignon exorcised 
the superior of the convent, and another 
nun. In these exorcisms he joined to him- 
self Barre, Cure de St. Jacques de Chinon, 
a man of a gloomy and melancholy habit, 
and full of ambition to be regarded as a saint. 
He came with great parade to Loudun, at 
the head of his parishioners, whom he led 
in procession, walking himself on foot, to 
give lustre to the proceeding. The two ec- 
clesiastics, having exercised themselves and 
their pupils in this mockery for a week, 
judged themselves qualified to support a 
public exhibition. Granger, Cure de Venier, 
united himself to this cruel cabak for what 
reason is it not exactly known, since there 
was no visible motive on his part. He un- 
took, however, to represent the state of the 
convent to Guillanme de Cerisay, de la 
Guerinere, Bailli du Loudonois, and Louis 
Chauvet, Lieutenant Civil, and to request 
their attendance at the exorcisms which 
were about to take place. He assured them, 
that in her paroxisms one of the nuns spoke 
Latin with ease, although she had never 
learned that language. 

The two magistrates repaired to the monas- 
tery, to assist at these ceremonies, and, in case 
they should see reason to believe that the pos- 
sessions were real, to authorise the exorcisms; 
otherwise to stop the course of an illusion 
that might bring discredit upon the church 
and religion in general. As soon as these 
officers made their appearance, the superior 
of the convent fell into strange convulsions 
and distorted her features into such horrible 
grimaces, that, from one of the handsomest 
women in France, she became in a moment 
one of the most deformed. To add to this 
effect, she imitated the cries of a young pig 
with singular success. At her right hand stood 
a white friar, and Mignon at her left. The 
latter conjured the demon to answer to the 


following questions: “ For what reasons have 
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you entered into the body of this maid?” From 
a principle of animosity.” “By what compact?” 
“ By flowers?” “ What flowers?” “ Roses.” 
“ Who sent them?” “ Urban.” She pronounc- 
ed this name with apparent repugnance, and 
with violent throes and convulsions. “ Tell 
me his surname,” said Mignon. “ Grandier,” 
answered the supposed demon. 

It was plain enough that the superior 
might easily have learned, in the course of 
the time in whichsthey had been forming 
her to the character, a sufficiency of Latin 
to make these few answers in that language, 
and that, to have put her fairly to the proof, 
the examination should have been commit- 
ted to ecclesiastics to whom 
stranger. The Soeur laic, was also very pretty, 
began her part as soon as the other had 
finished and went through the same mockery. 
The devil of this last proved not so learned, 
and referred her 
devil for the information they required. After 
the scene was over, the judges retired. 

(To be continued.) 


she was a 


examiners to the other 





UNDER THE ROSE. 

Doctor Browne leaves me little more on 
this subject, than the easy and agreeable 
task of making him speak concisely and in 
plain English. 

Nazianzen, says he, seems to imply, that 
the rose, from a natural property, has been 
made the syméol of silence. 

Hence it should seem when we desire to 
confine our words, we commonly say, “ they 
are spoken under the rose.” 

There is a propriety in this expression 
also, if we mean only in society at convivial 
entertainments, where it waS an ancient cus- 
tom to wear chaplets of roses about the head. 

The Germans have a custom of describ- 
ing a rose in the ceiling over the table. 

Lemnius and others have traced it to ano- 
ther origin: the rose, say they, was the flower 
of Venus, which Cupid consecrated to Har- 
pocrates, the god of silence, &c. it was there- 
fore an emblem of it to conceal the pranks 
of Venus. Popular Antiquities. 

—— 
ORIGIN OF BARBERS’ POLES. 

Barbers’ shops are generally marked by 
long poles instead of signs: the Athenian 
oracle accounts for this custom, which is of 
remote antiquity, in the following manner. 
The barber’s art was so beneficial to the 
public, that he, who first brought it up in 
Rome, had, as authors relate, a statue erect- 
ed to his memory. 
in some sort the surgeons of old times, into 
whose art those beautiful deeches*, our fair 
virgins then too used to be initiated. (“hus 
in corporate towns, the present companies 








* An old word for a doctor, or a surgeon. 
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of barber-chirurgeons.) They therefore used 
to hang their basons out upon poles, to make 
known at a distance to the weary and wound- 
| ed traveller, where all might have recourse; 
; they used poles, as some inns still gibbet 
their signs across a town. 

I am better pleased with the subsequent 
ingenious conjecture, ewhich I take the li- 
berty of extracting from the Antiquarian 
Repertory. The barber’s pole has been the 
subject of many conjectures, some conceiy- 
ing it to have originated from the word fold, 
or head, with several other conceits as far- 
| fetched and as unmeaning; but the true in- 
tentibn of that party-coloured staff, was to 
show the master of the shop practised sur- 
gery, and could breathe a vain as well as 
mow a beard; such a staff, being to this day, 
by every village practitioner, put into the 
hand of a patient undergoing the operation 
of phlebotomy. The white band, which en- 
| compasses the staff, was meant to represent 
the phillet, thus elegantly twined about it. 

ibid. 





ANECDOTE. 

A Welshman, who a few years back was 
at the assizes at Caermathen, and who had 
never before seen so fine a show, asked a 
sagacious countryman of his own, pointing 
_to the judge upon the bench, who that shen- 
‘tleman was in hur cown, and hur pelt, and 
her plack cap. “ Why, marry,” quoth the 
other, “ hur is an old women, that takes hur 
nap upon hur cushion, and then hur tells the 
shewry hur tream.” 


———eE 

The following curious inscription is re- 
ported to have been on the sign of a watch 
maker, in Oxford, England. 

Here are fabricated and renovated, tro- 
chiliac horoges, portable and permanent, 
linguaculous or taciturnal; whose circum- 
|girations are performed by internal spiral 
elastic, or extensive pendulous plumbages: 
diminutives simple or compound, invested 
| with aurent or argent integuments. 

On the other side: ‘ 
Here sons of science and the muse’s friend, 
May find a younger brother to attend, 


——S a 
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In England, they were | 


Who humbly hopes he may their watches. 
mend. 


== 


—-—— 

WIT IN A MADMAN. 

} The Rev. Mr. , A clergyman of most. 
| profound erudition, went crazy from intense 
| study, and would wander about, demanding 
his break fast, dinner and. supper from differ- 
| ent persons, taking no denial. He once visit- 
| ed the dwelling of two old maids and demand- 
ing his dinner, promised them an epitaph in. 
return. This they acceded to, provided he 
would write it before; he did not submit t 
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‘stance of the nature in question; but at the | 
same time will return our thanks to any one 

















this, but agreed to give them two lines be- 
fore, and two after dinner. He then asked 
tie name of one of them, who answered 
Miiry, upon which he said: 

Here Mary lies, who died of late, 

And took her flight to heaven’s bread gate. 


Pleased with this, they prepared him a good 
dinner, and after he had finished it he arose 
to depart. They however reminded him of his 
promise and demanded the other two lines. 
“ Where did I leave off?” inquired he. Upon 
being told, he said, “ aye this is it:” 

Here Mary lies, who died of late, 

And took her flight to heaven’s broad gate; 


_ But th’ angel Gabriel took a club, 
And knock’d her down to Beelzebub! 


—<— 


> 


“ Were honour,” said that excellent mo- 
narch, Louis XII. of France, “ banished from 
the face of the earth, it still should be found 
im the breast of a king.” This monarch said 
nobly, when he was pressed to punish some 
persons, who had been inimical to him when | 
he was the heir apparent to the throne of | 
France: “ The king of France,” said he, 
“ should never avenge the injuries of the | 
duke of Orleans.” 
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PHILADELPHIA, 
SATURDAY, JULY 13, 1811. 





CORRES PONDENCERE. i 
. The accusation of Will Versatile by ‘ De- 





The Farewel of Romeo is, we regret, too 
incorrect for insertion in the Repertory. 

The Alphabetical Acrostic of D. is too 
unintelligible in substance to be inserted. 
The Acrostic alone is attended to. 

We have received the Return of Morning; 
by Lorrin; but as it contains no ideas but 
what have, a thousand times been express- 
ed, and in superior language; we decline 
publishing it. 

The communication to the editor, from 
One, shall receive due notice in our next 
number. 





— 
MARRIED, 

On Saturday evening last, by the Rev. Dr. 
Collin, captain T. Fuet, of Newbern, North 
Carolina, to the amiable Miss Mary Fisher, 
ot Southwark, Philadelphia. 

United in this happy pair we find. 
The grateful gift of person and of mind. 
DIED, 

In Wardsbury, (Vt.) 24th ult. Mr. Ebe- 
nezer Fisher, ot Dover; while hiving a swarm 
of bees one of them stung him on the end 
of his nose, and the poison operated so 
powerfully that it occasioned his geath in 
about thirty minutes after he was stung. 

On Wednesday afternoon last, in the 77th 
year of her age, Mrs. Barbara Hertzog, relict 
of the late Mr. Andrew Hertzog. 

—— 


The legislature of New York have appro- 








tector,’ in the paper of to day, appears, as 
‘the piece alluded to was signed, and under- 
stood to be original, even by ourselves, to || 
be well founded. Though we expressed our ! 
opinion freely onthe merits of the ¢ Budget,’ || 
we published it in hopes that it might im- | 





prove, and now sincerely regret a circum- | 


whose depth of reading gives him an op- 


|| has ever been attempted in America; and if | 


priated fifteen thousand dollars for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining the preliminaries ne- 
cessaty for carrying into operation the great 
canal to connect the waters of the Hudson 
with the waters of Lake Erie. This under- 
taking exceeds in magnitude any other that | 


executed will probably be of a pubiic benefit | 
more than proportionate to its magnitude. | 
The people of New York have already en- | 


HEALTH OFFICE, 
July 6th, *811. 


Interments in the City and Liberties of Philadelphia, 
from the 29th June to the 6th of July. 


Diseases. ad. ch. Diseases. ad. ch. 
Ashma 1 0 Insanity 1 0 
Apoplexy 1 0 Mortification 0 1 
Casualties 1 0 Old Age 1 @ 
Carrarh 1 0 Pleurisy 3 0 
Cholera Morbus 2 12 Scrofula 1 0 
Consump. oflungs 4 4 Sore throat 1 1 
Convulsions 0 3 Small pox, natural 2 1 
Decay 0 2 Stone 1 @ 
Diarrhoea 1 1 Still bora 0 3 
Dropsy 2 0 Suicide 1 0 
Drowned 2 0 Sudden* 8 1 
Dysentery 1 0 Worms 01 
Drunkenness 1 0 Unknown 1 0 
Debility 11 ina ihe 
Fever remittent 0 1 39 33 
Hooping cough 0 1 — 
Hydrophobia 19 


Total 72 
Inflamma. bowels 1 0 . 


Of the above there were, 
Under 1 


23 Between 50 and 60 5 

|| Between 1 and 2 3 60 70 1 
2 a ° 70 80 1 

5 lg 2 80 90 0 

10 20 3 90 100 1 

20 30 il _ 

30 40 13 Total 72 


40 50 7 
By order of the Board of Health. 
JOUN ALLISON, Clerk 
* Occasioned by drinking cold water'!! 


STATE OF THE THERMOMETER. 
9 o'clock. 12 o’clock. 3 o'clock. 


July 1 67 71 76 
2 74 79 83 
3 81 85 87 
4 82 86 88 
5 85 89 92 
6 86 » 91 04 





TERMS OF 1HE RERERTORY. 
The price is four dollars per annum; city sub- 
scribers to pay quarterly in adyance, distant sub- 
scribers half yearly in advance. 











portunity of detecting others in retailing 
the writings of other authors as their own, 
and who will expose the plagiarism. In jus- 
tice to Will Versatile we must say that his 
communication did contain four lines, re- 





fiecting on the Roman catholic religion, | 


which Detector alludes to. It cannot, there- 
fore, be said that he expunged them to fa- 
your the deception. If Will Versatile is un- 
justly accused our press is open to his re- 
ply, which shall be published, if there be 
nothing personal or abusive. 

As Horace in Philadelphia has never fa- 
voured us with any of his poetic effusions 
before, we are at a loss to account for his 
heading the frst, with Book 3rd, Ode 17th. 
As soon as he Jets us understand him per- 


tered deeply into its spirit; and it is a for- | 
tunate circumstance that no state in the 
union is better able to take and perform 
public works of this kind than New York. 


—- —- 


Mungo Park. The Merced, which arriv- 
ed a few day ago at Plymouth, has brought | 
accounts from Airica, which completely put | 
an end to ail hopes of the existence of | 
Mungo Park, the enterprising travelier. The 
search that had been made after him teuded 
fully to confirm the accounts previously re- 
ceived of his dissolution. It seems the im- 
mediate cause of his death was a fever, 
brought on by the hardship he endured. He 
drew his last breath in the hovel of an ola 


negro woman. Not a vestige of his papers 








fectly it shall appear. 


i has been received. 


It shall be delivered to subscribers in the city 
every Saturday, and forwarded to those in the 
country by the earliest conveyance. 

No subscription will be received for less than a 
year. Those who do not notify us of their intention 
to discontinue at the close of one volume, will be 
considered as subscribing for the next. 

Any person who shall procure seven subscribers 
and become responsible for the payment, shall re- 
ceive one copy gratis. ° 

Subscriptions and communications will be re- 
ceived at this office, and at the bookstore of Hel- 
lings and Aitken, No. 40, North Second street. 
| Printers exchanging with the Philadelphia Re- 
| pertory will be expected to pay the difference. 


ee ——————_———_—_—_—_——— 
PHILADELPHIA, 
Printed and published by Dennis Heartt, 
Marsbaill’s alley, between Fourth and Fifth, near 
St. Mary’s church. 
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